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in the lowlands of the North Sea coast. Owing to the very flexibility of
its rude practice it proved less obdurate, when a stimulus to improvement
was forthcoming, than the relatively perfect and very rigid organisation
of the two or three-field system; but in the earlier centuries of the Middle
Ages it must still have been a mere unprogressive barbarism.

During the dark centuries, the old cities of the Western Mediter-
ranean and of Southern "France" had fallen even lower than those of
Italy* In Northern "France" and in England, where the perfected city-
life of the old world had never come into being, as in the greater part of
Germany, in Scandinavia, and in the Slavonic lands, where there had
never been city-life at all, the humble beginnings of that life in its
medieval form had to face every kind of difficulty. But around court,
cathedral, or monastery, at the nodal points of roads and waterways,
and at the chief harbours, a scanty industrial life had persisted through
the times of trouble or was coming into existence as society became once
more accustomed to a measure of security, so that population, and that
luxury among the great which has so often been the cause of industrial
specialisation, had once more chances of growth. Even in the ninth
century a small Prankish monastic town had its streets of the merchants,
the smiths, the armourers, the saddlers, the bakers, the shoemakers,
butchers, fullers, furriers, wine-merchants, and inn-keepers; in the tenth
century scribes made copies of technical treatises; and at the beginning
of the eleventh the reeve, or lord's bailiff, on a great estate in England
controlled, ideally and perhaps in fact, a plumber and a mill-wright
besides the more primitive types of artisan. But a street need neither be
long nor full; a treatise may be copied yet not much read; and the in-
dustrial dependents of a great ecclesiastical or lay establishment were
not a new social phenomenon.

The raids and conquests of the Northmen had stimulated commerce
and town life both directly and indirectly. Themselves great traders,
though also great destroyers, their inroads extended both the range and
the intensity of European commerce. In the ninth century they joined
hands with the East, behind the back of Europe as it were, securing
political control of the old trade route down the Dnieper to the Black
Sea, and of its profitable commerce in furs, honey, wax, and, above all,
slaves. Treasure and Eastern wares came up the route to the Baltic, so
that the influence of this " Arab"" trade can be clearly traced in Western
Germany during the tenth century. Their ships and settlements brought
the whole of the British Isles, and to some extent the remote lands of
the North-West, into close relations with the continent In or about the
year 1000, York is described as "full of merchants from every quarter
especially from the people of the Danes." And though their raids had.
so wasted the Flemish and Frisian shores that, about the game date,
the land beside the mouths of the Rhine and the Meuse was almost
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